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PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER WORK. 


If a brief maxim were to be printed for the 
general use of beginners in the newspaper 
world, —one that might be tacked over the desk 
of each new writer, so that it should be con- 
stantly before the eye,—it could hardly take a 
betteror more direct form than: “ Keep out of 
libel suits.” 

“ Be accurate, above all things, be accurate,” 
is another version, narrower and milder. 

The warning with its hint of damages is the 
more practical, concrete, and of wider reach. 
It is not long since some of the large papers 
in New England had to pay all the way from 
$1,000 to $7,000 for printing about 250 words. 
The dispatch was transmitted to all these 
papers from a small town through the 
medium of a general news agency. The man 
who sent the dispatch was a man who had 
seen several years of service, and the news 
agency for eight years had never sent to its 
constituents a dispatch that had caused any 
such trouble. The reported shortage, though 
not actual, was probable on its face. No re- 
traction was asked for. These things made no 
difference in court, owing to the peculiar libel 
law of Massachusetts. 

So there is a very practical, and, if no other, 
\purely “business,” reason for the young man 
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who starts out to work for the newspapers to 
get things especially right—a matter of dollars 
and cents to his employer, and most certainly 
to him — for above all things an office has little 
use for a writer whose reports have to be fol- 
lowed by a straggling trail of corrections. It 
is fashionable in various quarters habitually to 
condemn the newspaper for “never getting 
things right,” but I have yet to find any place 
where, considering the time and opportunity, a 
more rigid and constant demand for correctness 
is made than in the newspaper. And when all 
the elements which may contribute to inaccur- 
acy are considered, reaching all the way from 
the eye-witness to the proofreader himself, the 
results day by day, week by week, and year by 
year are nothing short of remarkable. 

The growth and increase of the newspaper 
press of the country in sixty years to nearly 
2,500 dailies is perhaps as good evidence as can 
be given of the acceptance in general of their 
trustworthiness to their readers. And a simple 
test of the smallest of the obstacles in the way 
to this end may be secured at any time by any 
one who will ask two of his acquaintances to 
describe or report any conversation that they 
have heard, or any event of any duration, into 
which more than one person has entered, of 
which they have been eye-witnesses. 

Thus, of course, we find the best reporter on 
the staff generally the best observer, the one 
who has begun by insisting on seeing all he 
could or hearing all he could, and the essentials 
of reproducing the facts accurately; and then 
has risen to observing with imagination and his 
whole experience to aid him. The gift of im- 
parting color toa news “story” is born, as a 
rule; but the power to see the details that con- 
stitute any scene can be cultivated. 

You need go no further than any football 
field for an example. The outsider on the 
benches sees only the football as it comes out 
of a scrimmage, under some one’s arm; but the 
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practised football player has seen it pass from 
man to man, and has noted who helped make 
a hole for the runner, and who was blocking 
off at the same moment. He knows how to 
observe. 

In the same way, such a man as Julian Ralph, 
watching with nervous intensity the seething 
mass that in the huge shed of rough hemlock 
nominated Mr. Cleveland for president a second 
time, in July, 1892, at Chicago, picked out 
with his eye man for man, noted the enthusiast 
here rushing from group to group, the sleek 
New Yorker, the rotund Pennsylvania German, 
the gawky farmer, then the hurried conferences 
of the Whitney-ites here, the excited retorts of 
Tammany men beyond, the rise of a Maine 
man under the banner of his state to cast the 
vote of his men, the flicker of swaying gas jets 
over the whole scene. In that way, by heaping 
detail upon detail, with quick comment upon 
the whole, he gave the readers of the Vew York 
Sun as vivid a sense of the scene as they could 
have gained if they had been there. They 
really saw more — for he knew how to look for 


them. He had learned the faces of the leading 
men by years in public life in Albany, New 


York, Washington. He knew how, touch by 
touch, the small things make the background, 
and interwove the gallery shout, the bursts of 
singing, the rush of telegraph boys. Such 
occasions are rare, and the strain on even so 
magnificently equipped a man in telling the 
story is great. But in lesser incidents lies the 
same practice, though it never bring the re- 
porter to one of these great party gatherings. 
If he is learning to observe well (and I am 
taking it for granted that if he has an A.B. he 
has devoted himself to languages, especially 
English, history, and political science ), he is 
asking himself questions and getting the 
answers with all his energy. If he has been 
put to work ona railroad accident, he is not 
content with the fact that the train was derailed 
and a list of the wounded. He is studying the 
track and interviewing the railroad workers, 
noting the switches, and asking the conductor 
and passengers so many questions that he is 
regarded as a nuisance, but when he gets back 
to the office and is cross-examined in a nervous 
fire of queries by his city editor, he goes off to 


his desk to write with the knowledge that he 
has information on every point his superior 
could suggest. 

He gets a step higher when he goes, as one 
young man did, to a meeting of a board of alder- 
men, not long ago, in Boston. A revised set 
of city ordinances comes up. There is a dis- 
position evident to crowd it through. One 
member quickly but firmly stands in the way, 
and action upon the ordinances goes over until 
the next meeting. 

The other reporters are content with noting 
the course of business. He does not stop 
there. His imagination shows itself. He goes 
under the surface of the meeting. ‘ Why?” 
he says. “ What is the secret of this dispute?” 
He gets the ordinances, as reported. They 
contain provision for an increase of salary for 
three city officials, and very quietly put in, too. 
There was a cat in the meal worth looking for, 
and in the morning he hears welcome words of 
commendation for his sharpened knack of true 
reporter’s imagination. 

If he is in police work for his paper, his 
faculty works, perhaps, almost in a detective 
bent. Russell Sage, the banker, was a good 
deal shaken up, in his office on Wall street, one 
day in 1892, by a dynamite bomb that killed the 
man who dropped it, after a request for a mil- 
lion. Dozens of reporters went to work on the 
affair. The crank was unknown for two days. 
Then a young man who had picked up a 
trousers button of a peculiar shape took up 
the task. He took the button patiently and 
persistently to one tailor after another until he 
was told that this button was certainly -made in 
Boston. Its shape settled this. Then over to 
Boston he went, and to every tailor there, until 
the right man was reached. The bit of cloth 
hanging to the button next comes in play. 
“Who among your customers had trousers 
of this material?” A young broker. The 
searcher calls at his office, finds he has been 
absent a week, Then he finds his way to the 
young man’s home in Somerville, where anx- 
ious relatives hear the tracing of the facts. 
They go with the reporter to the morgue in 
New York, and poor crazy Norcross is identi- 
fied by the wit and perseverance of an observ- 
ing reporter. 
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A keen faculty of observation led one Boston 
reporter, in 1890, while studying the front of 
the new public library, then in process of erec- 
tion, to catch a peculiar feature of the inscrip- 
tions. Up and down, over columns of names, 
graven in the stone, of men of all nations and 
ages who have made themselves famous for 
learning, hiseye ran. One began 

Moses 
2 Cicero 
Kalidasa 


Isocrates 

Milton 
Then his eye ran down the initials of the names. 
An odd grouping? Yes. Read them over again, 
as in an acrostic—MCKIM. “McKim” is 
the result. McKim, name of a leading archi- 
tect, one of the designers of the building. He 
looked further, to read 

Mozart 

Euclid 

Eschylus 

Dante— MEAD. 

Wren 

Herrick 

Irving 

Titian 

Erasmus — WHITE. 
“McKim, Mead, and White” had been en- 
graven on the front, a most extraordinary ar- 
rangement, defying history and philosophy alike 
—the device, it was said, of a clerk. The 
whole city smiled, and the order of arrange- 
ment was changed to one more logical and less 
of an advertisement. 

Generally, I said, the best reporter is the 
best observer. Always the best reporter is 
the man who is at the same time a first-class 
observer, and capable of seizing as he writes 
the essentials and the features, crowding minor 
points into a mass, grouping the whole so that 
the reader not only finds all his questions 
answered, but finds different elements receiv- 
ing their proper share of importance. 

There used to be arule on the Springfield 
Republican, handed down from the elder 
Bowles, and as good to-day as ever, to tell the 
heart of the whole story at once, then proceed 
with what elaboration is necessary. First 
facts, plenty of facts, till head and note-book 
overflow with material, a seasoning of imagina- 
tion, and a crisp, terse style, with no slang and 


few polysyllables, and the combination is the 
best news writing of the day, and all that is 
needed. Rhetoric or so-called “ fine writing” 
is a drag and a hindrance. 

The young man anxious to get on in practi- 
cal newspaper work studies men, places, news- 
papers. He dives into making acquaintances, 
if he is wise, pushing, perhaps, even for those 
which do not come easily, schooling himself by 
attention and effort of memory to retain them 
when once secured. With every acquaintance 
he has a fresh source of news, a fresh ally in 
some future time — maybe a time of urgency. 
This man he may meet in twenty-four hours, 
possibly not for twenty-four months, but if he 
has put himself on a straightforward and gen- 
tlemanly footing, when he makes the sight 
draft for information it is promptly honored. 
Particularly is this the case in dealing with 
public men. They have learned, by long ex- 
perience, to trust frankly and freely, and the 
high standard of discretion and good faith 
among working news-gatherers ( broken in the 
rarest instances, and the offenders punished 
with bitter contempt in the ranks when broken ) 
leads them to extend their confidence continu- 
ally further. 

Senator Conkling used to say that he had 
trusted with perfect freedom every reporter 
who had come to him, and that only once im 
his whole career had he been mistaken. While 
in Washington myself nearly ten years ago, I 
found friends in the United States senate 
chamber who made it easy for me to under- 
stand, through their meaning answers, negative 
or indirect, to a confidential catechism, just 
what had gone on inside the executive session 
and behind the locked and guarded doors. 

Then good comradeship may count for much. 
No man ever typified this better than the Wall- 
street broker who said to his friend, the re- 
porter: “I didn’t fail until after the evening 
papers went to press, so that you could have 
it all to yourself in the morning. Come around 
in an hour or so and I'll give you the figures.” 

But the reporter does not limit himself to 
those of high degree socially or politically. As 
Kipling philosophizes in “ Brugglesmith”: The 
wise man makes allies among the police and 
hansoms, so that friends spring up from the 
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round house and the cab rank, and even his 
offences become triumphal processions. 

The wise man studies the other newspapers 
also, not perhaps in search of models of style, 
for especially if he is a college-bred man or one 
of any reading, he looks elsewhere for his mas- 
ters of English. But he does look to his rivals 
to see where he might have done better, or to 
carry on that knowledge of the city in which he 
works, which teaches him who is who, what is 
what, and where is where, in the town. The 
map habit is upon him for a time, and he fills 
his mind with shortcuts and odd helps to quick 
transportation. 

There was the Bardwell’s ferry accident on 
the Fitchburg road in 1886. Hints of it first 
came into the Boston newspaper offices about 
11 o’clock on the night of a holiday. Re- 
porters were hurried to the station to get all 
the news the officials had there. One of them 
in particular had orders not to go up the line, 
the night editor insisting that no train could 
get to the scene of the accident early enough 
to allow any one to telegraph back the details 
in time for the morning paper. 

When the station was reached by the pant- 
ing group that had run down from Newspaper 
row, hot on the scent of what promised to be 
such a disaster, they met bluff old John Adams, 
now dead, giving all his own energies to get- 
ting out a wrecking train, and in no mood to 
stop to communicate news. He had it all in 
his possession, and it would have been as use- 
ful to argue with him as with Bunker-hill monu- 
ment that loomed up inthe darkness near by. 
He must take the train to get the facts. So he 
did. 

The reporters got aboard, every man. The 
wrecking train got under way, and then, in the 
dim light as it rushed on, Superintendent 
Adams gave out all that had come to him on 
the special wires of the road. 

Just as he finished his simple but graphic 
statement, the train slowed down, and came to 
a standstill for a moment; it was at the old 
“ Know-nothing ” crossing, just where the tracks 
of three roads met at grade in Charlestown. 

The reporter ordered not to go up the road 
was off in an instant, waving his hand to the 
rest and walking back to the office, where his 


notes were written out with great fullness. 

The wires from the western part of the state 
brought almost nothing, the accident was so 
far from any office of size, and the wreck was 
so bad. The reporters who stayed on the train 
did not get anything back until the next day’s 
afternoon paper. So that was a time when it 
paid to know about that railroad crossing, and 
to remember in season that trains had to stop 
there. What would have happened @f Mr. 
Adams had not begun to talk as promptly as 
he did? I have never inquired of the man who 
took this chance. 

If the beginner has a taste for politics, it is 
probably most fortunate for his future. All in 
all, his promotion is probably more rapid than 
in almost any other field. In the making of all 
newspapers the political writer plays a leading 
part. City politics, state politics, national poli- 
tics are closely linked. Knowledge of one 
leads to another, and all contribute to fit the 
worker to deal intelligently with men and poli- 
tics, in the way that pleases the editorial page. 
The contact is natural. No schooling is better 
for practical work inside than the actual study 
of the political machinery and machines out- 
side —the procedure at city hall, legislature, 
congress, the men. It demands unwearying 
vigilance, tact, discretion, persistence. The re- 
wards are as pleasant and large. The “special” 
political correspondent, too, is right in the line 
of promotion for foreign or war correspondence, 
for missions of peculiar tact, discretion, and 
acquaintance. Hard work is not everything. 
The knack counts. And woe to the blunderer ! 

One spring morning in 1888,a New York 
paper, fond of doing things by the job lot, 
shipped over a car-load of reporters to Wash- 
ington, with blanket instructions to “interview 
congress.” 

One young man, possibly summoned in for 
the emergency from Hoboken, found a block 
of senators as his share. Securing the atten- 
tion of one grave-faced, quiet gentleman, who 
looks like the late archbishop of Canterbury, 
he began, after stating his errand: — 

“ Your name, please, sir?” 

“ Gorman.” 

“ State?” 

“ Maryland.” 
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“ Politics?” 

“Sir!!” And the interview ended with 
marked abruptness, as the famous Democrat’s 
clerical brow frowned in disgust. The bent 
in newspaper work of that interviewer lay un- 
doubtedly in some other field. 

“A good deal about the reporter,” some one 
is doubtless saying. Yes; the reporter is the 
mainspring of the paper. It is a newspaper in 
a void without his efforts. He receives sug- 
gestions, hints, advice, assignments, in many 
degrees, but it is he who goes out and gets the 
news. His paper largely is a success in pro- 
portion as he and his comrades succeed in 
getting it. The connection between him and 
his city editor is very close. He gets three- 
quarters of the time what he. is instructed to 
get, and these instructions come from the city 
editor, — or his pipe. There are, perhaps, city 
editors in various parts of this country not 
addicted to the use of a short briar, but they 
must be few. Some mysterious condition 
seems to link the two, and there are days when 
this pipe is, as one might say, a very good 
barometer of the news, just as it blazes or 
smoulders. They used to tell a story of Amos 
Cummings, M. C., when he was city editor of 
the Mew York Sun, to the effect that he 
looked out of the window one dark and gloomy 
day and remarked significantly : — 

“This is a murder day!” 

“ A what?” 

“ A murder day,” said Cummings in an owl- 
ish fashion. 

“ Superstitious, eh?” said one of the younger 
members of the staff. 

“ Not a bit of it, my boy; it’s philosophy.” 

“ Don’t see it.” 

“] have come to believe,” said Cummings, 
“that certain kinds of days breed certain kinds 
of crime. A sullen day like this puts many 
men in bad humor. They feel morose, and, 
especially if they are loafing, are likely to take 
a glass of something. Rain comes and the 
saloons grow crowded. They remain and 
drink. This leads to hot-tempered quarrels, 
and eventually to an affray more or less fatal.” 

A man who can “ feel” what is going to hap- 
pen in some such way, possibly uncanny at 
times, but from an intensely practical study of 


men and things, has acquired the something 
which makes an exceptional city editor. It is 
the “nose for news” highly developed, and by 
no means let it be understood that such intuition 
succeeds only with brawls or unpleasantness. 
The epigram of Editor McCullagh of the S?. 
Louis Globe-Democrat,—in which he said that 
the newspaper of the first class was the one 
which always managed to know where hades 
was going to break loose next, and always had 
a reporter on the spot, — oftenest used to sum- 
marize this gift, — has, it is true, something of 
the same color. But the unexpected, the thing 
chiefly sought, lies in a hundred places outside 
the region of the illegal. There the city editor 
must look. 

If a great deal in real estate is suddenly con- 
summated, he is expected to have a mao near by 
before the ink is dry on the forfeiture papers. If 
the mayor suddenly decides to drop a head of a 
department for inefficiency, the demand upon the 
city editor is that he should have had so strong 
an impression that incompetency existed as to 
give the public the details of the mismanage- 
ment at once. So in the stock market, the 
field of scienceand discovery, athletics, or even 
earthquakes, one might say half in earnest, 
there is a murmur of mild surprise through the 
office, if “we did not have a man there” — 
whatever the occurrence. 

That this sweeping demand is so often met, 
to the eye of the observer, calls for the most 
painstaking system, and intense activity and 
thoughtfulness in following up things that 
would seem absurd, amusing, to the casual 
observer. The beginning ‘lies in a vigilant 
watch of all known centres and sources of 
news. This enables the paper first to reach 
and give to the public the expected and the 
announced events, in themselves a large part of 
the day’s happenings, but in their treatment the 
least disturbing. These are followed through 
reporters of all the courts, the city hall, the 
state house, the custom house, police head- 
quarters, offices of all public officials, the hotel 
registers, the theatres, the wharves, the cham- 
ber of commerce, the real estate, fruit, leather 
and stock exchanges, the other business cen- 
tres, the churches, even the signal service head- 
quarters. 
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In most of these the work is over at sunset, 
but in others, such as the docks, hotels, police 
headquarters, the work often runs until three 
o’clock in the morning, beginning promptly 
again by seven or eight. This can be accom- 
plished only by two sets of workers, the divid- 
ing line being usually about 4 P. M., after the 
evening papers have put to press their latest 
“extras.” 

In the large cities now, also, much of this 
pre-arranged work at these fixed news centres 
is carried out by central press associations, 
which furnish the happenings of the day in 
manifold to all subscribers. This not only 
decreases the burden of the expense that would 
be entailed if each newspaper kept a man in 
each place, but enables the city editor to place 
his best men daily in the best places where 
occurs the unexpected, known in newspaper 
vernacular as “ live ” news. 

From one of the courts, for instance, comes 
the information, perhaps, that a certain case 
has assumed new and striking features. There 


is no further reliance upon the manifold report 


from that place for that day. One of the best 
staff writers is dispatched to deal with the day 
in that court. 

Again the city editor runs his eye rapidly 
over a long list of hotel arrivals. The name, 
perhaps, of a cabinet official meets it. 

“Mr. Jones,” he says, calling a reporter, 
“Secretary Blank is at the Adams House. 
Please interview him, getting in particular his 
views upon the workings of the recent cruise 
of the North Atlantic squadron.” 

A third man is rushed off to inquire into the 
causes of the failure of a banking house, just 
briefly bulletined by the news bureau, and a 
fourth to verify a suspicious-looking statement 
which the telegraph editor has received, relat- 
ing to a man of prominence in the city. 

These are bits of off-hand work, suggested 
by occurrences of the hour, and other men are 
working out the entries in the big assignment 
book, paged to run through the year and show- 
ing day by day to what work each reporter is 
assigned. The mere preparation of this ledger 
is in the largest cities the work of one or even 
two men. It is their duty to read with the 
closest care all the local newspapers, cutting 


out every announcement of every coming event 
or any article that indicates a further chapter 
in any news development. These are filed 
either in pigeonholes or envelopes, so that the 
city editor sitting down the afternoon before- 
hand knows in a moment whether meetings of 
all sorts, contests, arrivals of ships and eclipses, 
sermons, court trials, parades, are to occur 
within the next twenty-four hours. 

When the work of the day begins, the name 
of one of the staff has been written on a slip of 
paper. The event he is to report is described, 
and he has more or less detailed instructions 
as to the length of the article expected of him. 

Thus the city editor has scores of keen eyes 
looking for him everywhere, ears listening like- 
wise. But his own faculties must not only keep 
pace with them, but ahead of them. 

Intuition comes into play. A small item, for 
instance, concerning the great number of epis- 
copal visits made by one of the bishops is 
printed in the papers one day. Two days after- 
ward another small item says that the bishop 
has quite a severe cold. The city editor stops 
a second and remembers. Overwork, severe 
cold. Is not the bishop in danger? He quietly 
sends to see the bishop’s physician that even- 
ing. He is out—at the house of his patient. 
The word is given to wait and go again. A little 
mcre patient, careful inquiry, and it is learned 
after midnight that the beloved man has gone 
to a fuller life, and so suddenly as to shock his 
whole diocese. 

A small paragraph is published of the strange 
appearance of a cow received at such and such 
stockyards in the suburbs. A hurried consul- 
tation of the office library follows. One man 
is sent to the cattle commission, and another 
to the yards, and inside of twenty-four hours a 
thorough article and quarantine against all herds 
in certain sections, a positive change of trade 
for a time, follow the quick investigation. 

Constant practice in noting how one event 
leads to another, of watching one chapter of 
human experience develop unerringly from 
similar circumstances, strengthen this intuitive 
sense, so strong in the watchful news-seeker 
that he often seems to know just what was 
going to happen, even before the reporter sent 
to find out verifies the fact that it has happened. 
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The city editor must be quick in devising 
methods. Not long ago a notable murder trial 
was in progress in Boston. Crowds jammed 
the court-room and corridors, so that passage 
to and from the scene of the trial was well-nigh 
impossible. The jury went out, and the masses 
of excited waiters grew even denser. The 
afternoon papers waited moment by moment 
for the verdict, each eager to “get it on the 
street first,” as the saying is. All had men in 
the court. But one city editor had more. He 
had a chain of reporters, like those almost of 
old fire-bucket days, from the jury box to a 
telephone on a floor below. So the very sec- 
ond the verdict was out of the foreman’s mouth, 
it was passed from man to man, and the re- 
porter at the telephone had given the word to 
his office long before the others could struggle 
through the crowd to the street, then to the 
office. Though near at hand, even a telegraph 
instrument, which had been set in the corridor, 
was distanced, because the man who was to 
supply it with news was distanced. 

In a desk editor or a copy reader this “ nose 
for news” or intuition, when keen, leads the 
newspaper worker, quickly looking over the 
manuscript, or sheet of telegraphic news, to 
seize its chief point of importance, squeeze out 
the superfluous language, crystallize this point 
in sharp, catchy headlines that shall compel the 
reader's attention. Often, if he is dealing with 
the work of a dull reporter, he has fairly to 
stand the story on its head to bring it to the 
public right-end foremost, in its true propor- 
tion and true setting. He may very likely have 
to add something from an invaluable set of 
clippings filed away, recalling incidents that 
have led up to this crisis, or identifying some 
of the chief figures. 

Again, in the day or night editor, as the men 
who give the place to different articles in the 
paper are called, the news sense dictates a 
choice of the most striking or important news 
for the first page of the paper, and of smaller 
headlines or even smaller type for the events 
of minor importance. 

To be sure, different standards of import- 
ance prevail in different offices, and when a 
prize fight is “good stuff” in one, a debate in 
the Reichstag or a ruling on the tariff may be 


esteemed higher elsewhere. But each day or 
night editor knows the drift in the home office, 
and on this theory from 2 P. M. to 3 P. M. or 
2A. M.to3 A.M. he keeps cool through all 
the rush, puts eight columns into space for 
three, and gets the forms to the stereotyper, so 
as to escape the rumble of wrath from the 
press-room — this, too, in spite of the unfortu- 
nate habit of the most surprising piece of news 
of the day in arriving just twelve minutes before 
the schedule time for “ closing up.” 

The managing editor must look abroad, as 
the city editor looks about home. He deals 
out his instructions often over the telegraph 
wires. When a convention comes along, the 
paper must be prepared to give the biography 
in extenso of any possible candidates, or 
shrewdly outline their policies. The manag- 
ing editor must think ahead of the news every- 
where, and think for pictorial publication as 
well as text. If a French ministry is tipped 
over by the eccentric sea-saw of the volatile 
Parisian politician, it is his business to see old 
and new properly contrasted and labelled; the 
old “ buried ” with due honor, the new inaugu- 
rated with equal readiness. 

Strikes that may spread, a link of railroad in 
some odd corner of the country that suddenly 
is bought or sold and completes some new 
system,—the topography of other cities, the 
authorities on given subjects in one section of 
the country or the whole country, the quick 
relating of one thing to another, give him 
opportunities desired. The rise of the inter- 
view has been followed by the demand that he 
shall be familiar with the best sources of opin- 
ion and how to reach them, for opinions are 
news nowadays. Half his effort is thinking 
ahead of the news. 

The biographies of all notables in all coun- 
tries that are kept filed in all the “libraries ” 
of the large newspapers are a great reliance 
here, a thing which somehow strikes the out- 
side public as amusing, especially when re- 
ferred to in the vernacular as “ obituary ” mat- 
ter. But it is certainly not an amusing thing 
to have a great man die at 2 A. M., or to see 
a ministry fall at some such early hour of the 
day, without having at hand adequate material 
for outlining the careers of the men concerned. 
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Thinking out the news is of prime importance, 
as much as “thinking ahead of the news.” 
Perhaps the case that lives greenest in news- 
paper memories is the work of the managing 
editor of the Mew York Tribune, who out of a 
few meagre bulletins of the great Boston fire of 
1872 built up by sheer executive genius a state- 
ment of the firms burned out that no New York 
paper equalled and few Boston papers sur- 
passed. The New York papers had good re- 
porters at work, but the fire had destroyed the 
wires. The early evening bulletins had luckily 
outlined the fire district. That furnished 
enough, for the 7rzbune had the latest copy of 
the Boston directory, and with a blue pencil on 
the map, and thirty reporters checking street 
numbers and names, alist was made up that 
failed only when removals or failures had 
occurred. 

An incident related by the veteran cor- 
respondent, “ Holland,” adds another case. 

A few years ago a New York editor read a 
brief cable dispatch stating that the stock of an 
American corporation, which proposed to refine 
sugar by an electric process, had suddenly 
fallen to a very low figure in the London 
market. The editor had only a few days before 
heard some intimation that this company was 
doing some mysterious work. The public had 
been attracted by its prospectus. The ‘claim 
was that a method had been discovered of pro- 
ducing loaf sugar, or granulated, almost in- 
stantly from raw sugar and by a secret process 
of electricity. Persons were invited to see the 
operation. Those who went to the mills saw 
dirty brown, earthy-looking sugar poured into a 
receptacle and apparently delivered a few mo- 
ments later as the white crystals of granulated 
sugar which we use upon our table. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars were invested in the 
securities of this corporation. The commer- 
cial world which deals in sugar was wondering 
whether this process was not to revolutionize 
the making of the refined product. 

The editor held that cable dispatch, thinking 
deeply about the news it contained, and was 
then persuaded that behind it lay concealed the 
story of a gigantic swindle. He summoned a 
keen-witted, clear-headed reporter, stated to 
the reporter as a fact what was merely a sur- 


mise, and directed him to make investigations. 
That was at ten o’clock in the morning. At 
three that afternoon the newspaper with which 
this editor was associated published a page, 
giving in detail the story of the electric sugar 
refining swindle, and it was the sensation of the 
day. The editor’s intuition was correct, and 
some of those who were engaged in this swindle 
were afterward convicted of felony. 

The managing editor maps out most of the 
“campaigns,” so-called, when the controlling 
forces of the paper in council decide to oppose 
this or that ring, or to attempt to break up 
improper or corrupt practices in city or state. 
Here is a task that calls for resource and per- 
sistence. The beginning is made only after a 
wealth of facts is secured; then comes the 
steady attack day by day. It is written, no 
doubt, in the law of compensation, that these 
cases do not arise every day. 

But, working in such a way, the newspaper 
press of the country has accomplished vast 
good. The breaking of the Tweed ring is the 
great example; but trusts have been forced to 
change methods, shams have been opened to 
air and sunlight, and adulteration crushed out, 
rascals brought to justice, by continuous ham- 
mering. Publicity means so much. It is the 
exposure of the crooked record, or the punish- 
able act, the doubtful or corrupt vote, that the 
criminal, the swindler, the doubtful public char- 
acter, the shady person, or evil-doer of any 
vicious antecedents, fears. 

If his crime, his “ deal,” can pass unnoticed, 
unpublished, he feels safe. It is when the 
reporters begin to hunt for the facts and tell 
them, that he shivers or thinks of flight. 

It is the business of the newspaper — a duty 
it owes human society — to deal with crime as 
the black and ugly thing it is, and in every ac- 
cent to emphasize its brutal and vicious nature. 
That this can be done effectively, thousands of 
newspapers to-day testify, and their testimony 
can be reinforced from the mouths of police 
officials of years of standing, or magistrates of 
equal experience. It was no less a man than 
Andrew D. White, who, contrasting the two 
in an address on the growth of crime not long 
ago, put in parallel the work of the newspaper 
press in this direction and that of the courts, 
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and declared that the newspaper did more to re- 
press crime, and that the weak judge or jury 
was far more responsible for the increase. 

It is hard to decide how any one case shall 
be treated, and the desire to be merciful so 
often leads to being gulled that a cynical view 
of man is easily bred. Take a personal in- 
stance. Toward eleven one night, a gray- 
haired man, former member of the governor’s 
staff, who had been speculating in oil and had 
robbed his employers, came to the office. He 
begged and pleaded, vowed that restitution 
would surely be made, dwelt on his army ser- 
vice, and talked pathetically of his wife. 

It was his one chance, he said, and he was 
going to take it nobly. He was sure that no 
other paper had the facts. It seemed heartless 
to print them. 

The colonel seemed more heartless the next 
day, when we found he had taken this one 
chance and run off to Canada, leaving both 
family and employers in the lurch. 

In a live newspaper office no element of 
strength counts more than the esprit du corps. 
In Barrie’s story, Bob Angus, the young 
Scotchman just inducted into the office of the 
Silchester Mirror, says to Kirker, the city 
editor: “The paper seems to be well con- 
ducted.” 

“The worst conducted in England,” says 
Kirker cheerfully. Angus asks how the J/ir- 
ror compares with the Argus. “They have 
six reporters to our three; but we do double 
work and beat them.” 

A flash of the newspaper spirit is here. Not 
blind to the faults or deficiencies of equipment 
of the journal which he is serving, the born 
newspaper worker is devoted to the task of his 
paper — ready toshoulder any duty, irksome or 
dangerous. The fascination of the work once 
in the veins seems always to cling there. 

A variety of elements combine to make up 
the fascination — the excitement, the perpetual- 
ness with which something new turns up, suit- 
ing admirably one trait of the American; the 
opportunity for daily competition; the liking 
for quick appreciation; the tie of comradeship 
that binds the members of one force. One of 
the large offices in a large city, where changes 
‘are not so frequent, is more like a club in at- 


mosphere than anything else. The members 
of the force are keen critics. Good work by 
one is recognized by all, but there is scant 
attention to slovenly or careless writing. If 
well guided by the superior, this is a constant 
force for improvement, and shows itself cer- 
tainly in the paper, smile though the rhetoric 
professor may at the proposition. 

But too much of this is of the roseate sort. 
There are drawbacks, and difficulties, and 
rough spots in many places. The life is 
irregular, the work incessant in its demands. 
“There are no old newspaper men, ” and “ the 
average term of a night editor is three years,” 
are old sayings that condense a great amount 
of cruel truth. The pay isnot always adequate, 
though far better and fairer than it was ten or 
twenty years ago. The rush and grinding of 
the day, kept up for long, blunt any ability to 
do any real literary work. The very conditions 
of the work emphasize its superficial and ephem- 
eral nature. The strain leads many a journal- 
ist into Bohemian habits that wreck him; or, 
after a term of years that have bound him to 
his work, he is suddenly dropped, and he seems 
almost helpless to turn to any other field. 

But the spirit of the newspaper corps as a 
corps is one to be proud of. Loyalty is here if 
anywhere — not alone loyalty to the paper, but 
to the profession, and it is loyalty to the death, 
as many a heroic act in time of plague pent on 
exposure has testified, as many a silent, sure, 
honorable contest against wrong and for better 
laws and better enforcement of them, better 
citizenship, and better moral purpose, have tes- 
tified. There is from Portland to San Fran- 
cisco to-day, among the working body of every- 
day journalists, as much newspaper work, 
honest, true, eager, wholesome, and thoughtful 
for its own sake, as art for art’s sake. Not 
always does it work out its own ideals. That 
it strives for them enthusiastically, that it puts 
its hand forth to do its best with its might, for 
pure love of it, utterly careless of recognition 
or other reward, and that it cherishes as a 
blessed memory what good it has done and 
whatever it may do for better thinking and 
better living, is the glory and honor of the 
guild. Herbert S. Underwood. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it anyideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

a*s 


THE WRITER has never published a better 
or more helpful article than that on “ Practical 
Newspaper Work,” in the present number, by 
Herbert S. Underwood, the managing editor of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser. Inthe line of 





Mr. Underwood's incidents to show that the 
best reporter is the one who has best trained 
his observing faculties, is a true newspaper 
story told in the Boston Post. There had been 
a suicide, the subject being a handsome and 
very finely dressed man. Nothing on his per- 
son gave the slightest clue to his identity. 
The tailor’s name was cut from the clothing 
and the trade-mark from his hat. The only 
article, besides clothing, found on the body was 
a pair of fine eyeglasses. The authorities had 
given up hope of finding the friends of the 
man, when the reporter, while examining the 
glasses, noticed that one of the lenses was of 
abnormal strength while its companion was sim- 
ply clear glass. The name of the optician was 
on the case,and the newsgatherer took the 
glasses to him. After carefully measuring the 
lens, the dealer called to mind the case, and a 
short search among his oculist’s prescriptions 
revealed the name of the doctor who wrote it. 
From him the name of the suicide was easily 
obtained, and the reporter secured a “scoop” 
for his paper. 


all 
* * 


“Begin your story in your first sentence” 
is good advice for every writer. The writer 
who invariably follows it will never find him- 
self in the sad plight of the poet who moans in 
the March Harper's : — 

I tried to write a quatrain grand, 
A great thought to confine ; 


But when I got down to the thought, 
I’d used up every line. 


oa 
* * 


The Philadelphia Inquirer spoke of “the 
Chop-Book ” in its literary notes the other day. 


* ° ae 
Professor Charles G. D. Roberts has ac- 
cepted a position on the editorial staff of the 
Lllustrated American, which is steadily grow- 
ing in interest and value since Francis Bellamy 
became the editor. 


a" 


Some years ago the late Rev. Jonathan T. 
Crane, D. D., wrote a tract on popular amuse- 
ments, in which he condemned novel-reading 
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as one of the vices of the age, and said to his 
readers: “If you have but little time for read- 
ing, spend none of it on works of fiction.” 
This is interesting now that his name has won 
new lustre as that of the father of Stephen 
‘Crane, the novelist. 


a*« 


There are plenty of Fournals and Ledgers, 
but is there a paper in the country called the 
Day-book? Andif not, why not? w.H.H. 





DEALING WITH EDITORS. 


Apropos of “An Australian Contributor’s 
Blank,” in the July number of THE WRITER, 
let me say that the form that I have found the 
most convenient is as follows : — 


To THe Eorror, — Will you kindly mark the appropriate 
paragraph, if the accompanying manuscript is unavailable ? 


We do not pay for such contributions. 
We have already accepted a similar contribution. 
We have sufficient matter on hand at present. 
It is not appropriate for our publication. 
The subject is not acceptable. 
The literary quality is below our standard. 
It is too long. 
It is too short. 
We might accept it if it was revised. 
10. We shall be glad to examine other manuscri;ts if you care 
to submit them. 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4 
‘. 
6. 
7. 
8 


? 


Editor, 

This will cover — typewritten, of course, —a 
sheet of manuscript paper 54 x 8% inches, and 
can be easily renewed when the manuscript 
has been returned as “ unavailable.” 

Leaving a space of an inch and a half at the 
top of the first page of my manuscript, for the 
editor’s use in the event of its being accepted, 
I place before the article— story, essay, or 
whatever I am submitting — these lines : — 


Manuscript contains 0,ooo words. The usual rate of pay- 
‘ment is desired. Herewith find stamped addressed envelope. 
If not available, please return to — 


followed by my full name and address in capi- 
tals that are plainly visible to the editor at first 
glance. 

I may incidentally remark that, having always 
paid careful attention to these matters of de- 
tail, 1 have never had a manuscript on the list 
of “ missing,” of which many writers complain. 
And if a manuscript is returned, I always 
know the reason why; as there has never been 


an instance where the editor failed to check 
the line which applied to the refusal of his re- 
jection of the manuscript. 

Ida Meacham Strobridge. 


Humsouipt, Nevada. 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


The Catholic Champion (New York) for 
February, in an editorial paragraph, says : — 

“The Rev. Fr. —— —, Superior of the Order of —-——, 
who had also expected to have been present, ——”’ 

The editors of the Champion are scholars 
and men of culture, but they credit the reverend 
father with too great expectations. He did 
not expect “to have been present”; he merely 
expected to be present. 

The Washington correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Herald fell into the same pit when he said 
the other day that it was Mrs. McKinley’s 
“wish and intention to have been present” at 
a certain banquet. Of course Mrs. McKinley’s 
intention was to be present, whenever the 
proper time should come. This error is be- 
coming so common that it seems worth while 
to warn newspaper writers against it. 


H. L. R. 
WINCHESTER, Mass. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics. will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


(1.) Will you please tell me if this sentence 
is correct: “If a man injures another, we are 
agreed that compensation is due the injured 
one.” 


(2.) How would you pronounce “athletic ” ? 
J. A. H. 

[(1.) The sentence should be written: “ If 
a man injure another, we are agreed that com- 
pensation is due to the injured one.” 

(2.) In “athletic” all the vowels are short, 
and the accent is on the second syllable.— 
W. H. H. | 


A COLLEGE PRESS CLUB. 





The Colgate University Press Club has thirty 
students actively engaged in newspaper work. 
There is a room in Alumni Hall devoted to the 
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needs of the club. Here are found the most 
valuable aids for literary workers, prominent 
among which is a complete set of bound vol- 
umes of THE WRITER. Each year some promi- 
nent newspaper man gives a practical address 
before the club. 

W. W. Canfield, city editor of the Utica Od- 
server, delivered an address before the club on 
the evening of February 11. The subject of 
Mr. Canfield’s address was “ Islands of News 
in Oceans of Ink.” From first to last his ad- 
dress was a denunciation of sensational news- 
papers. By several examples he showed how 
the real news was often covered up in articles 
padded and lengthened with needless and 
senseless gush. He pointed out the fact that 
the people who read the sensational papers are 
not well informed, for the reason that they are 
furnished so many fakes in connection with the 
news that they do not know which is false and 
which is true. People who buy and read these 
papers under the idea that they contain more 
news than other journals generally read a lot 
of trash that is much worse than news. 

The responsibility for the growth of this class 
of papers was placed upon the people who sup- 
port them. Of course, many have been misled 
by their noisy claims of extraordinary facilities 
for the collection of news, and have been read- 
ing them under the misapprehension that they 
were honest, truthful, and reliable papers. 
For more than two hundred years the liberty 
of the press has been growing more secure, but 
this has been made possible because the power- 
ful influence of public opinion has done more 
than courts and magistrates could do to keep 
the press pure. It is to be regretted if pub- 
lic opinion is becoming so low as to encourage 
the sensationalism, coarseness, and often posi- 
tive indecencies of these so-called “modern” 
journals. 

A strong plea was made for good reading. 
The newspaper that finds its wayinto the hands 
of the members of the household, or which lies 
familiarly upon the desk of the business man 
was described as acompanion. It impresses 
its characteristics upon those who daily follow 
its columns, and carries its influence in every 
direction. If a paper is manly, honest, pro- 
gressive, and fearless in doing right, it makes 


better men and women of the readers; but if 
it is sensational, bawdy, unreliable, and filled 
with fakes, it has a very different influence. 

F. B. Creighton. 


Hami ton, N. Y. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Bridges. —If there is “a lilt and a thrill” 
in the very pen-name of this sweet singer 
(“ Madeline S. Bridges”), so is there a deeper 
music in her real name of Mary Ainge de Vere. 
Here is a woman who has made two names 
famous. 

The name, “ Madeline S. Bridges,” has for 
several years appeared in almost every issue of 
Fudge, Puck, and Life, signed to poems or 
stories, while much of the unsigned work in 
these publications has been done by this gifted 
woman. It has appeared, also, many times in 
Leslie's Weekly,—which first published that 
most beautiful poem of hers, “Good-bye, My 
Sweetheart,” — Ladies’ Home Fournal, Demo- 
rest’s, and others; while readers of the Century 
are well acquainted with Mary Ainge de Vere, 
although comparatively few are aware that both 
names are borne by the same writer. 

Miss Bridges, as she prefers to be known, is 
a tall, slender, lovely woman, with quiet, grace- 
ful ways that seem somehow to be set to music. 
She has dreamy, dark eyes, and dark, waving 
hair, a perfect profile, and the sweetest lips in 
the world. After meeting her once one can 
never quite forget the folded scarlet of her lips. 

She lives a secluded life in the old home of 
her parents in Brooklyn, with a large family of 
brothers and sisters, to whom she and her life 
are faithfully and affectionately devoted. She 
is difficult to meet, aselusive as adream. One 
knows that she is there, but somehow she is 
always escaping, like the will-o’-the-wisp. Ed- 
itors who have used her work for years have 
never even had a glimpse of her. 

Her lighter poems are just like sunrays 
across the dark. She brings the quick tears to 
one’s eyes by the touch on memory’s aching 
chord, and then she brings the smiles to chase 
them away. 

Miss Bridges has had many sorrows. Care 
sits in her household, asin so many others, and 
death has been a frequent guest. But she is 
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like Rossetti’s ‘“ Blessed Damozel,” — “her 
eyes pray and she smiles,” — even in her dark- 
est hours. And so it is in her poetry, through 
which a pure faith runs like a golden vein; its 
lightness is never frivolous, its depth is never 
despair.— Ella Higginson, in Demorest’s 
Family Magazine. 

Browning.-—Of Robert Browning, Dean 
Farrar says, in the /ndependent, that the poet 
was the most omnivorous reader he ever met. 
He seemed to know something about every- 
thing. “I believe,” adds the Dean, “that when 
he was writing ‘ Sordello’ he exhausted every 
book in the British Museum which touched on 
the little-known story of the Italian poet. The 
accuracy with which he mastered even the most 
recondite allusions to his subjects before he 
fused them together in the crucible of his im- 
agination was most remarkable. His memory, 
too, was very retentive. He once repeated to 
me a great part of the poem of poor George 
Smart on David, which he regarded as reach- 
ing a very high poetic level; but he had read 
everything from Busbequius to Beddoes — for 
whom he told me he had a very high admira- 
tion, when I had quoted to him some lines 
from his dramas. This accuracy was extended 
to the minutest and most apparently insignifi- 
cant details.” 

Hardy.—One of the few limitations to 
Thomas Hardy’s great charm as a writer lies in 
his tendency to encumber his page with detail. 
At a supremely romantic moment, one of his 
people sits down to contemplate a tribe of ants, 
and watches them through two whole printed 
pages. In another case a man in imminent 
deadly peril surveys, through two pages, the 
history of the geologic changes which have 
befallen our planet. Each passage, taken by 
itself, is good enough. Taken where it is, each 
is terribly wearisome and wrong. 

I do not know that any critic has yet recorded 
Mr. Hardy’s singular limitations as to the in- 
vention of plot. Speaking from memory, I 
cannot at this moment recall a novel of his in 
which some trouble does not circle about a 
marriage license, and I can recall many in- 
stances of going to church to get married and 
coming back single. That, indeed, is Mr. 
Hardy’s pitce de résistance in the way of inven- 











tion, and it crops up in one book after another 
with a helpless inevitableness which at last 
grows comic. _ 

But here we can afford to have done with 
carping, and can turn to the much more grate- 
ful task of praise. I do not think it too much 
to say that Mr. Hardy has studied his own 
especial part of England, has made himself 
master of its landscape, its town and hamlet 
life, its tradition and sentiment and general 
spiritual atmosphere, to such triumphant effect 
as to set himself wholly apart from all other 
English writers of fiction. His literary style 
is a thing to admire, to study, and to admire 
again. — David Christie Murray, in Portland 
Transcript. 

Lover.— Samuel Lover’s daughter, Mrs. 
Fanny Schmidt, writes her recollections of 
“ The Author of ‘ Rory O’More’” for the Feb- 
ruary Century. Mrs. Schmidt says: “His in- 
dustry was such that in the busiest years of his 
life he did not even grant himself time to look 
at the daily papers or to read any new book 
that was much talkedof. His wife always read 
the papers and the new books for him, giving 
him in conversation a résumé of the news of the 
day and the contents of the books, so that he 
was always well informed of everything that 
was going on. If anything exceedingly impor- 
tant was on hand in the political world, or if 
any part of a book was particularly interesting 
or well written, these she would read to him 
while he was painting. 

“Many artists are as dumb as fishes at their 
easels; but he could converse charmingly 
while he was painting, which was a particularly 
pleasant quality for his sitters. In painting or 
in writing he worked indefatigably, and seemed 
to be independent of the ‘moods’ to which 
many artists appear to be victims. As to his 
songs, he used to say himself that he never 
wrote a song in his life except when he 
could n't help it. The songs used to ‘come to 
him,’ generally words and melody simultane- 
ously, so that he had only to write them down. 
Frequently the idea of a song would come when 
he was occupied with something quite differ- 
ent, as, for instance, while painting. He would 
then leave his easel, write down the idea, and 
return to his work. Afterward he would re- 
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turn to his written notes and work out the idea. 

Reade.— Charles Reade once gave a recipe 
for writing novels to a young novelist now well 
known. It ran thus: ‘“ Make ’em laugh; make 
‘em cry; make ’em wait.” — 7he Bookman for 
March. 

Verne. — Contrary to what I had thought, 
Jules Verne does not first imagine the charac- 
ters and facts of the novel he is to write, and 
then begin to make investigations into one or 
more countries for his scene of action. On the 
contrary, he reads up the history and geography 
of the countries first, just as if he intended to 
do nothing else than describe them fully and 
minutely. His characters, the leading facts 
and episodes of his story, rise up in his mind 
during this reading, which is really an object in 
itself and not a mere means to acquire useful 
notes for his book. The varied information 
regarding physics, chemistry, astronomy, and 
natural history, in which his stories abound, he 
has not needed for many years to look up in 
scientific works. These were his favorite 
reading from early youth, and he has his scien- 
tific material already in his memory, or selects 
it out of an enormous amount of facts which he 
is constantly acquiring from books, reviews, 
and newspapers. He neglects nothing which 
pertains to travel, discovery, phenomena, un- 
usual events or characters, and which he thinks 
may be useful in any way whatsoever to his 
future labors. — Edmondo de Amicis, in the 
Chautauguan for March. 

Wallace. — General Lew Wallace has paused 
in the midst of a busy year to superintend in 
person the erection of his new study, a most 
beautiful building covering nearly an acre of 
ground in the fine old grove surrounding his 
residence. Embowered in verdant shade, se- 


cure from intrusion, yet within a few blocks of 


the central hum of a thriving little city, it lifts 
its classic walls of stone, brick, and steel, “a 
thing of beauty and a joy ” both to the architect 
and the beholder. When completed, it will be 
the finest structure of the kind in the middle 
West. 

Entering through a graceful vestibule, one 
stands in the main room, which is lighted from 
the sky and fitted up with massive shelves and 
cabinets, and will be used as the general’s 


study and library. At the west end of the 
room is a huge, delightfully old-time fireplace, 
with deep seats built in its sheltering sides. 
Beyond the main study a small anteroom leads 
to the terrace overlooking an artificial lake. 
The water is pumped to a tower, and from 
there to a beautiful fountain and the lake. The 
mechanical appliances of the building are in 
the basement. Outside the walls are decorated 
with a fine frieze, upon which will be heroic 
heads representing characters from “ Ben Hur” 
and “ The Prince of India.” General Wallace 
has a new story in preparation. It may be that 
his gifted wife, also, may seek the seclusion of 
these quiet walls to wield again her graceful pen 
for the delight of a charmed circle. — Harfer’s 
Bazar. . 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tue Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 


How to Write a SHort Story. A symposium by Rob- 
ert Barr, Harold Frederic, Arthur Morrison, and Jane Barlow. 
Bookman (23 ¢. ) for March. 

James Fenimore Cooper. M 
Bookman (23 c. ) for March. 

Tue Nation’s Lisprary. 
Century ( 38 c. ) for March. 

How to Utirize OLD MAGAzIngs. 
tury (38 c. ) for March. 

Some Writers or Goop Letters ( Edward Fitzgerald — 
James Russell Lowell — Matthew Arnold). Royal Cortissoz. 
Century (38 c. } for March. 

A Boy I Knew( Autobiography ).—IV. Laurence Hutton. 
St. Nicholas (28 c. )for March. 

Cueerrut Yesterpays ( Reminiscences ). 
son. Atlantic (38 c.) for March. 

Tue Contrisutor His Own Epiror. 
Lippincott’ s (28 c.) for March. 

ORIGIN OF PENNSYLVANIA SURNAMES, 
Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for March. 

Hanpsome Newsparer Women. 
Winslow. Godey’s ( 13 c. ) for March. 

CONGRESSIONAL Reporters. John Howard White. 
Magazine ( Binghamton, N. Y.) ( 13 c. ) for March. 

ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN AND His Work. F. M. Hopkins. 
Current Literature (28 c.) for March. 

A Visit To Juces Verne Anp VicToRIEN SARDov. Ed- 
mondo de Amicis. Chautauguan (23 c. ) for March. 
EnGusu Soctat Lire in EnGuiis# Fiction, 

Ladies’ Home Journal ( 13 c. ) for March. 


A. De Wolfe Howe. 
Illustrated. A. R. Spofford. 


Herman Justi. Cene- 


T. W. Higgin- 
Frederic M. Bird. 
L. Oscar Kuhns. 
With portraits. Helen 


Home 


“ Droch.’” 
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Tue First ‘‘ New ENGLAND MaGazine”’ AND ITs EpiTor. 
Rev. George Willis Cooke. Mew England Magazine (28 c. ) 
for March. 

Tue History or Aa Poem (Coventry Patmore’s ‘‘ The 
Angel in the House”). Edmund Gosse. North American 
Review (53 c.) for March. 

AMENITIES OF PHILOLUGY. Professor E. W. Bowen. 
North American Review (53 c.) for March. 

New Letters or Epwarp Gispon. 
Forum (28 c.) for March. 

“Saxon” Fiction. The Point of View, Scribner's ( 28 c.) 
for March. 

Tue Master or THe LitHocrarpH— J. McNetcyt Wuist” 
LER. Illustrated. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
(28 c.) for March. 

On THe Use or Books. 
for January 19. 

Tue Evo.ution oF a Sonc(“ Robin Adair”’). Harger's 
Bazar (13 c.) for January 13. 

GeNneRAL Francis A. Wacker. With portrait. 
trated American (13 c.) for January 23. 

CorYRIGHT AND Repropuction. Walter Sprange. 
graphic Times (28 c.) for February. 

Stoney Lanier. Edward Bright. 
for February 6. 


Frederic Harrison. 


Scribner's 
Harper's Round Table. (8c. ) 
Tllus- 
Photo- 


Illustrated American 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mrs. James T. Fields will write the biogra- 
phy of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Mrs. Olive Schreiner is making a visit to 
England. 

F. Marion Crawford is to deliver one hundred 
lectures next season throughout the country, his 
subject being the development of Italian art. 
He may also give readings from his own novels. 

Beatrice Harraden has not been benefitea in 
health by her return to England. She is now 
at Bournemouth, and what energy she possesses 
she has put into the revision of the proof-sheets 
of her new book, “ Hilda Strafford.” 

Longfellow’s “Wayside Inn,” at Sudbury, 
Mass., has been purchased by Samuel H. Howe, 
of Boston, a descendant of the family of Howes 
who during three generations won for the inn its 
reputation. The new owner’s design is to make 
the place a permanent memorial to Longfellow, 
and to restore it as nearly as it may be to its 
condition in the days when the poet, Ole Bull, 
Luigi Monti, and others made it their meeting 
place. 


Vick’s Magazine, Rochester, N. Y., devoted 


to floriculture, gardening, and home interests, 
has passed into new hands. 


Madame Adolphe Roze, better known to mag- 
azine readers by her maiden name, Charlotte 
Fiske Bates, is preparing some interesting rem- 
iniscences of Longfellow, with whom she was 
closely associated for some years. She also has 
a volume of poems almost ready for the press. 


Those who have been entertained by the 
pleasant stories that have appeared in late num- 
bers of the Outlook and the Youth's Companion 
under the signature of “ Alix Thorn” will be 
interested in knowing that they are the work of 
Miss Alice Frost, of Meriden, Conn. Miss 
Frost is the youngest daughter of Professor 
Simeon T. Frost, principal of the Meriden High 
School. 

“Kate Vanderpoel,” the composer, is Miss 
Cornelia Townsend, of Chicago, a sister of 
Edward Townsend, the author of “ Chimmie 
Fadden.” 


After three years of diversified experiences, 
Lorettus S. Metcalf (formerly editor of the 
Forum) has sold his Jacksonville newspaper, 
the Florida Citizen, to George W. Wilson. 

Frank N. Doubleday has left Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons to become vice-president of the 
S.S. McClure Company. Mr. Doubleday will 
soon organize a house for the publication of 
books, under the firm name of the Doubleday- 
McClure Company, ‘of which he will be the 
president. Mr. Doubleday began his career 
with the Scribners when he was a lad, and 
has been in nearly every department of the 
house. He was the publisher of Scridner’s 
Magazine from the first number. 

H. R. Southworth is now assistant editor of 
the Home Magazine ( Binghamton, N. Y.). 

Lend a Hand will hereafter be published in 
New York. Dr. F.H. Wines will be the editor. 

The Missouri Editor (Columbia, Mo.) has 
changed its name to the Country Editor. 

The corporate name of The Joseph Knight 
Company, Boston, has been changed to L. C. 
Page & Co. 

A new periodical, to be called the Souchern 
Magazine, will be started soon in Atlanta. It 
will be conducted by Walter Barnwell. 

A new magazine of short stories is called the 
White Rabbit, and is published at Oberlin, O. 
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The Black Cat ( Boston ) prize competition 
will end March 31. The publishers offer $2,100 
in prizes for original short stories ( 2,500 to 6,000 
words long ), the first prize being $1,000; the 
second, $500 ; the third, $300; the fourth, $200 ; 
and the fifth, $100. The conditions of the con- 
test were advertised in full in the February 
WRITER. 

George T. Angell, president of the American 
Humane Education Society, Boston, offers in 
behalf of the society a prize of $200 for the 
most interesting useful story (similar to “ Black 
Beauty” and the three other humane prize 
stories already published by the society), but 
which shall best illustrate the cruelties inflicted 
upon animals by the fashionable people of large 
cities. The competition will close October 1, 
1897. It will be the privilege of the successful 
writer to receive $200 for the story, or publish 
it himself, if preferred. 

The Critic (New York) asks its readers to 
send lists of what they consider the best twelve 
short stories by American authors. No story 
of more than 15,000 words will be considered 
as a short story, and the polls will close March 
30. The Critic will be judge of the contest, 
and the prize will be fifteen dollars’ worth of 
books, at American publishers’ prices. Lists 
should be written on only one side of the sheet, 
and onthe envelope should be written the words 
“ Short Stories.” 

The Century Company ( New York) offers a 
first prize of $500 anda number of lesser re- 
wards for written answers (to be prepared at 
leisure and sent in by post) to one hundred and 
fifty questions covering a broad range of in- 
formation. 

To increase the interest of musicians and 
composers in the national convention of the 
Music Teachers’ Association, which will be 
held in New York city next June, the executive 
committee announces a prize competition in 
composition of music, in which $500 will be 
awarded. There are to be thirteen prizes, in 
seven classes, $75 being the reward for the 
best cantata, sacred or secular, $50 the prize 
for the most meritorious organ, pianoforte, 
violin, and string quartette compositions, and 
the same for the best song, with second prizes 
of $25 in each class. 


“The Contributor His Own Editor,” by 
Frederic M. Bird, in Lippincott’s for March, 
suggests sundry ways in which writers could 
do their own work, now often neglected, to 
their own advantage, now often missed. 


D. Appleton & Co., of New York, have been 
incorporated to carry on a business of printing 
and publishing books, magazines, and periodi- 
cals, with a capital of $2,000,000. The direc- 
tors are William W. Appleton, Daniel Apple- 
ton, Edward D Appleton, Daniel S. Appleton, 
Charles A. Appleton, and Robert Appleton, of 
New York city. 


In the full-page reproduction of a well-known 
painting by Richard Wilson, entitled “ Had- 
rian’s Villa,” from the original in the National 
Gallery of London, the readers of the Maga- 
zine of Art( New York) for March have the 
opportunity to see the results of the three- 
color printing process which is being developed 
with so much success in this country. The 
character of the original seems to be very well 
retained. There is a full-page reproduction in 
the same number froma picture called “ Love’s 
Token,” by E. Cipolla. 


A reproduction of a portrait of Mark Twain, 
by Charles Noél Flagg, forms the frontispiece 
of McClure’s Magazine for March. An article 
by W. D. Howells on Rudyard Kipling as a 
poet is one of the most interesting features of 
the number. 


The present Mew England Magazine is not 
the first magazine with that title published in 
Boston. The first New England Magazine 
was established by Joseph T. Buckingham as 
long agoas 1831, and lived to complete its ninth 
volume. This old Mew England Magazine 
has now become almost forgotten, but it played 
in its time a very important part. The first of 
Dr. Holmes’s “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table ” papers appeared in its pages, and among 
its contributors were Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Edward Everett. Rev. George 
Willis Cooke contributes a thorough and inter- 
esting article upon this historic publication to 
the March number of the present Vew England 
Magazine, giving as illustrations copies of all 
the pictures which appeared in the earlier mag- 
azine’s successive volumes. 





